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Introduction 



The symposium ^Alternative Learning and 
Teaching Methods; Using the Arts As An Educa- 
tional Model, " held at the Universitj of Denver, 
School of Art in June 1990, was the brainchild of a 
year-long collaborationbetween LynnFliegerCoun- 
tryman, Donald S. Groves, Maynard Tischler, 
Maurine Taylor, and myself as the organizing chair. 
The symposium was conceived to address two is- 
sues of high-risk learners: existing categories of 
such individuals and how to inspire such persons to 
become productive. The sympasium was designed 
for teachers (of any subject), parents, and adminis- 
trators concerned with learning in grades elemen- 
tary through college level. 

The position reflected by the contributions 
in this publication is that a high-risk learner is an in- 
dividual who is unable to successfully learn or cope 
withh the educational system as it exists currently. 
The reasons for this are multiple but can be due in 
part to the follcwinf,: u^nking preferences (various 
information processing styles); emotional stresses 
caused by low self-esteem, ethnicity, gender, abuse, 
or economic concerns (creating potential drop-out 
situations); gifted and talented needs; or mis-assess- 
ment and evaluation of a student's abilities du'*. to an 
inability to test true intelligence. Many teachers and 
parents are unprepared to cope with these chal- 
lenges presented by such individuals. There is a lack 
of time or the ncti are so varied that innovation is 
the only answer to teaching. In order to meet the 
needs of these kinds of students, flexible teaching 
approaches, independent study, mentoring, and basic 
understanding are needed to encourage and inspire 
these individuals to utilize their thinking potential. 
The educational system and society in general are 
overwhelmed by this problem. New solutions for 
teaching these individuals mustbeexploredorsocicty 
will suffer from **drop-out** and "tune-out" fever. 

A focus of the symposium was to empha- 
size the intuitive aspects of learning. Intuition is the 
unique application of knowledge based on individ- 
ual experiences; an attempt to find solutions and 
clariQcation of issues and concepts based on this 
notion is an approach often related to the interpre- 
tive nature of the arts. The high-risk learner is not a 



traditional student. Therefore, the problem of how 
to improve learning and motivation must radically 
deviate from traditional learning approaches. A 
l^ctical, sensory-oriented, concrete-as well as 
abstract thinking process- characterizes the reality 
involved in the application of the arts, a mental 
perception based on "feel" and "mierpretation.*' The 
relating of an individual's expressiveness based on 
these concepts brings joy and an inspimtion for liv- 
ing-a "healing" effect for society's ills. 

The arts are characteristically strong in 
several areas of emphasis. For one they allow for 
unique and creative problem-solving applications 
based on idiosyncratic behavior. Teaching through 
the arts can help a student get in touch with his or her 
own individuality and unique style of expression 
and, thereby, can strengthen the learning process in 
all areas of educational endear ors. 

The arts can sigiiificantly contribute to 
improving learning behavior in yet another way; the 
activities of the arts are not based on normative 
measurements-comparisons based on what some- 
one else is doing. Rather, the arts are based on ex- 
pressed qualities and criteria measurements that set 
the standards for excellence. Qualitative judgement 
and evaluation are based on expertise, experience, 
and the expression of uniqueness (original interpre- 
tation). The process of thinking through action — 
such as creating with one's hands, the flow of move- 
ment, and the compilation of knowledge based on 
discipline, technique, and experience— is what 
makes a * so special. It deals witii developing "po- 
tential" behavior into creative, active forces. The 
arts are familiar with the concept of "change" as a 
force that empowers the act of expression and crea- 
tive solutions. Teaching tlirough the arts inculcates 
empathy with an individual struggling with the 
learning process. 

Using tiie arts as an educational model has 
the potential to make a substantial contribution to 
the educational field by impacting teachingmetiiod- 
ology for high-risk individuals based on the arts as 
a thinking tool. Why is this so important? Because 
learning strategies and teaching methodologies can 
and should take into account the contribution that 
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the arts can make In exploring the full range of 
human potentialities. The consequences of not rec- 
ognizing vario'iis learning styles and thinking pref- 
erences in the proce&s of teaching, can inhibit intel- 
lectual growth for many students and create frustrat- 
ing learning experiences. This can be evidenced by 
a detailed account of one teenage boy's life (Mor- 
gan) as recounted in the May 22, 1988 issue of the 
Boulder Daily Giniera by Steve Millard. It was 
believed that Morgan committed suicide at 17 years 
of age because he had no options for expressing his 
unique thinking patterns. Morgan was apparently 
spatial (a necessary reasoning ingredient of many 
artists) and no one knew how to evaluate his abi 11 ties 
and how to teach him, so he failed classes in school 
and suffered from auditory and verbal difficulties 
(but continued to act out his inner visions). It was 
reported that he gave up because the world did not 
seem to understand his talents as a clown, as an 
expert unicyclist, and as a master of fantasy. He was 
uniquely expressive in a non-verbal way and be- 
came disfunctional, Jacking self-esteem which was 
reinforced by an uninfonned educational system. 
Lack of response to this individual and others like 
him is a crime. 

It is possible that insensitivity to persons 
such as Morgan is perpetrated by descriptions of the 
arts by non-artists who base their assumptions on 
second-hand knowledge rather than actual involve- 
ment in the arts For example, to "exaggerate" a con- 
cept or issue .s not considered by most to be a 
desirable personality trait. Yet, an artist uses a sense 
of exaggerated posture at times to tell a story, to 
develop a visual concept to the fullest, or to embel- 
lish a movement through the management of space. 
The act of exaggeration can be a necessary ingredi- 
ent in the expression of artistic characteristics. This 
approach alL ^s the viewer to experience art work 
on an emotionally hightened level and allows the 
artist to use affective behavior to capture an audi- 
ence. 

What art ccn contribute to learning, by 
utilizing innovative creation, is a new phenomenon 
and the focus of this symposium and its various 
workshop leaders. Regardless of professional affiii- 
ation (not all leaders and participants in the sympo- 
sium are artists or arts educators) each is concerned 
about improving teaching methodologies and dedi- 
cated to collaboration resulting in helping high-risk 
students. The intellectual involvement of the artist 



in this symposium as a "knowing" and signific?int 
source of knowledge in regard to his or her cv/n 
behavior was an educational milestone. No longer 
is the artist to be researcltcd and studied witliout a 
say or participation in the matter. Those of us who 
are more verbal will help other artists to express 
what society needs to know about the empowering 
and inspirational qualities of artistic knowledge, 
and how they can benefit humankind. 

The papers in this monograph can be shared 
by teachers and parents of children-at-risk to en- 
lighten understanding and encourage the develop- 
ment of especially unique people. ITicse papers 
include topics that were presented by the authors at 
the symposium in June 1990. Professor Edith W. 
King, University of Denver, School of Education, 
has synthesized the monograph papers in her own 
contribution "Summing Up: Using the Arts As A 
Model for High-Risk Learners," weaving various 
aspects of each paper into a conclusion designed lor 
immediate, practical action. 

Sharon D. La Pierre 
June 1990 
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llltiQt the Rrts Teach: 
Comments on the Rrts, 
Cognition and Learning 



Elliot W. Eiiner was trained as a painter at The Art 
Instituteof Chicago and laterstudied at Illinois Institi ite of 
Technology's Institute of Design, a schod that reflected 
the principles and ainis of the German Bahaus which was 
closed by the Nazis in 1932. Dr. Eisner's work at these 
institutiofiS, and his doctoral studies at the University of 
Chicago, provided the major conceptual resources for his 
scholarship in three fields: Art Education, Curriculum, 
end Educational Evaluation. 

Professor Eisner's research interests focus on 
the development of aestheticintelligenccand on the use of 
CTitical methods from the arts for studying educational 
practice. He has lectured on these topics throughout the 
world. 

Professor Eisner's published works include a 
dozen books; among them: Educating Artistic Vision, 
The Educational Imagination, Cognition and Curricu- 
lum, The Art of Educational Evaluation. His forth- 
coming book, lite Enlightened Eye: On Doing Qualita- 
five Inquiry, explores the uses of an artistic epistcmology 
for studying and describing schools, classrooms, and 
teaching processes. 

Dr. Eisner has received numerous awards for 
his work, including the Palmer 0. Johnson Memorial 
Award from the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, aJohn Simon GuggenheimFcllowship, aFulbright 
Fellowship, and an award for Distinguished Contribu- 
tions to tlic Field of Curriculum from Divi.sion B of the 
American Educational Research Association. 

Professor Eisner has twice delivered the John 
Dewey Lecture, first at the University of Chicago and 



later to the John Dewey Society. In addition, he has 
received three bonoraiy doctorates, one from the Univer- 
sity of Norv. ' in Oslo, another from Hofstra University, 
and a third from the Maryland Institute College of Art. 

Professor Eisner has served as Vice-President 
of the Curriculum Division of the American Educational 
Research Association, President of the National Art 
Education Association, and is currently President of the 
International Society for Ed /on through Art, a society 
with members in 92 countries. 




What the Arts lleach: Comments on the 
Arts^ Cognition and Learning 

Elliol W, Eisner 



From the Editors: In opening the Sympo- 
siuniy ^Alternative Learning and Teaching 
Methods For High-Risk Individuals: Using 
the Arts As An Educational Moder (Uni- 
versity of Denver, School of Arty June 18 
and 19y 1990), Professor Eisner's keynote 
presentation provided insight and inspira- 
tion for students, teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministrators, alike. We offer here a con- 
densed written version of this dynamic key- 
note address. 



The arts in education have had a 
longstanding history of being regarded as 
expressive media* The notion of "expres- 
sion" conjures up images of feelings, emo- 
tions, and fleeting thoughts that reside 
deeply within the individual and that are 
released th/ough materials that arts activi- 
ties make available. The tacit image of the 
process is one that moves ineluctably from 
the inside out* 

In a culture that places a high pre- 
mium Ok learning and expects schools to 
direct their attention to the transmission of 
culture, the expressive orientation of the 
arts places them on the margins oi* our 
educational agenda. If the arls are essen- 
tially expressive— a movement from inside 
the individual to the world outside-then it 
is unlikely, in this view, thai much can be 
learned from them. In this view, the major 
function of the arts is to provide emotional 
release to those who need it. 



For those students who arc particu- 
larly gifted in the arts, the function of arts 
education is different. For the gifted and 
talented in ait, arts programs are thought to 
provide an exploration into possible voca- 
tions. 

Each conception of the meaning of 
the arts, as release and as a kind of recon- 
naissance effort into vocational life, places 
them outside of the realm of general educa- 
tion for all students. The arts, aside from 
technical skills, are thought to have little to 
teach that is of general value to most stu- 
dents. 

In my presentation, I made several 
points pertaini ng to the important and unique 
functions thai the arts perform in the devel- 
opment of cognition and the enlargement of 
human undeistanding. Indeed, some of what 
the arts teach is diametrically opposed to 
both the tacit and explicit assumptions that 
pervade our schools. For example, in many 
schools knowlexlge is limited to ideas that 
can be expressed through words or num- 
bers. From the arts we learn that much of 
what we know cannot be stated in words 
and thdi conceiving of knowledge in lin- 
guistic terms alone leaves out a broad and 
significant realm of human experience. 

In our culture at large we believe 
that to behave rationally requires us to have 
clear-cut goals formulated in advance of 
action. From the arts w^ learn that the high- 
est form of rationality makes possible the 
recognition of unplanned opportunities that 



emerge in Ihe course of action, Clear-cut 
goals formulated in advance is a narrow 
and limiting conception of what intelligent 
action requires. 

We learn in our schools and in our 
culture that being logical is nece^^sary for 
acting intelligently. From the arts we learn 
that while logic is applicable to statements 
having a premise and a conclusion, logic is 
an irrelevant criterion applied to music, 
visual imagery, and even to poetry. Logic, 
in fact, is a subset of rationality* The arts 
cultivate rationality even when they ne- 
glect matters of logic. 

In our classrooms we often teach 
children that detachment and distance are 
necessary for true understanding. Affect 
and emotion are often thought to get in the 
way of cognition. The arts teach us that 
some aspects of life can only be understood 
when our affective selves are engaged vicari- 
ously in events we cannot experience di- 
rectly. The arts make such experience pos- 
sible. 

Our culture has typically regarded 
intelligence as the ability to deal effectively 
with the world of words and the world of 
numbers. The arts help us understand that 
intelligence is manifested in a wide variety 
of ways and that word and number are only 
two. Intelligence displays itself whenever a 
form of representation is used to represen* 
or recover meaning. 

From the Greeks we have learned 
that thesenses are impediments to the intel- 
lect. From the arts we have learned that the 
senses arc the first avenue to cognition. The 
hand, in a sense, is the cutting edge of the 
mind. 

My presentation explored the sig- 
nificance of these ideas and others. The 
arts, in a sense, are subversive in nature. My 



argument is that the kind of subversion that 
they provide is in the educational best inter- 
ests not only of our students, but of our 
culture at large. 
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Personal Remarks 
on the Gifted and Talented 

Student 



Edward W. Porter is an Educational Psychologist. He 
crjvns and operates Educational Services Center where he 
docs individual testing, counseling, tutoring of doctoral 
candidates, lecturing and writing. Dr. Porter's degrees 
were taken in educational psychology with measurement 
and research design and computer-based statistics as an 
emphasis. He taught statistics and research at Central 
State University, Edmond, Oklahoma for 11 years. 

Dr. Porter's knowledge of issues dealing with 
high-risk children comes from first-hand experience. He 
has raised 19 children, 16 of whom were adopted and 
considered to be high-risk individuals. He is presently 
planning and implementing a major grant that will allow 
him to open IOC tuition-free si^hools for gifted and tal- 
ented children in 50 states and six foreign countries. 

Dr Porter *\as formerly a licensed and or- 
dained Baptist minister for 23 years. He has numerous 
publications to his credit. 'Ilic following list of publica- 
tions highlights his concern witn nigh risk issues in edu- 
cation: 

Porter^ Edward W. ( 1968). A suggested testing program 
for ifte Bureau of Indian Affairs' schools of 
Ofdahoma. Washington, DC: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, BIA Div- Jon, 

Porter, Edward W. (1969), Classroom statistics for 

teachers. Journal of Education^ 46 (3), pp. 4 1 2- 
421. 

Porter, Filward W, (1969). llw rural elementary schools 
of Okialtoma. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma State Department of Education. 



Porter, Edward W. (1968). Self-disclosure asa function of 
birth order and peer group acceptance. Journal 
of Applied Social Psychology, ifi (3), pp. 112- 
116. 

Porter, Mward W. (1985). You and your artificial person- 
ality. Norman, Oklahoma: Transcript Press. 
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Personal Remarks on the 
Gifted and Dilented Student 

Edward W. Porter 



From the Editors: This paper was adapted from Dr 
Porter's special presentation at the Symposium: 
Alternative Learning and Teaching Methods For 
High-Risklndividuab, University of Denver, School 
of An, June 18 and 19, 1990. 



The Gifted Child: 
Good News and Bad News 

This paper gives my personal views and 
perspectives . :i.,j:h-risk gifted and talented stu- 
dents in gen. I;/ . vrl specifically it discusses why 
such individual , at-risk in the educational proc- 
ess. In my opinion the reavon there are such high- 
risk individuals as the gifted and talented is because 
we do not know anything about them. We are unable 
to do much for them because of our lack of experi- 
enced teachers and adequate educational programs. 
Now, most of you reading this paper will believe 
yourselves to be trained, educated individuals— to 
some high level of excellence. But, the fact is, we 
simply do not have enough experience and practical 
understanding along these lines to consider our- 
selves experts at this point. 

One of the reasons we have had trouble 
getting programs for the gifted and talented has been 
a lack of funds. This "lack of funds" has resulted 
because no sympathy can be evoked for the gifted 
and talented and, therefore, these kinds of individu- 
als have very little, if any, funding power in legisla- 
tures. No one sympathizes with the gifted and tal- 
ented student. For that reason they arc the most 
neglected group in any educational system, thus 
putting these individuals at-risk. Doesn't this seem 
strange? It certainly has always seemed strange to 
me that we -A^ould neglect those in our educational 
system who have the potential of making the great- 
est contribution to society. 

First of all, I want to talk about the good 
news and the bad news of gifted and talented stu- 



dents. The good news is that we have more gifted 
and talented students than we have ever had before 
and better ways of identifying them at earlier ages. 
Succinctly stated, we may say that this gencrationof 
young people is bigger, stronger, healthier, more 
intelligent and more enlightened than any group 
ever perhaps in the history of humankind. On the 
other hand, we may say that they harbor more fears 
than any other group ever and that they arc almost 
totally incapable of taking care of themselve;>— and 
that is bad news; but, there is worse news than that- 
— we are pitifully short on programs or even ideas to 
help cur young people who are especially gifted 
and/ or talented. It seems that much of our time, 
energy, and resources are spent trying to help those 
students with special learning problems, and I am 
not opposed to that. However, at the risk of sounding 
cold-hearted, I feel that monies may equally be well 
spent on those students who could return more to 
society later. 

The Implications of the 
Label " Gifted 

The second issue I want to point out is the 
most important thing that a gifted and talented 
student should know. Too often we encourage the 
gifted and talented to be "odd" and we sanction that 
by simply saying that they are gifted and thafs the 
way they all are. That is not whLt we need to be en- 
couraging and teaching these young people in my 
opinion. They are odd enough simply by definition. 
The thing that we need to stress from the time they 
are identified as gifted and talented is the fact of 
individual responsibility. One's level of responsibil- 
ii • (to himself or herself, to society, and to others) is 
exactly equal toone's level of giftedness and talented- 
ness. Why must we always make excuses for the 
gifted and talented individual? The most common 
complaints arc that they are antisocial and lack 
common sense. If they are gifted why are they not 
gifted in those areas too? Just once I would like to 
see a gifted and talented student who is gifted in 



interpersonal skills; just once I would like to sec a 
gifted and talented child who has so much common 
sense that he or she would make the rest of us look 
inept. 

Perhaps the area which is most trouble- 
some to the gifted and talented child is the way he or 
she thinks about others. Too oftenthey assumeanair 
of superiority wliich is taught and encourage<l by 
parents ind teachers. Actually, I have always felt 
that most gi f ted and talented chi Idrcn feel much less 
secure than the "garden-variety " typcof child, which 
results in their faking a superior front. However, as 
these children become more sure of themselves their 
air of superiority is dropped for more socially ac- 
ceptable interpersonal skills. 

How the "Gifted" Sec 
Their World 

The gifted and talented child thinks about 
problems at a level of which you and I cannot easily 
grasp. That is they seem capable of arriving at 
solutions quickly, but have no tolerance for those 
who thinklcss slowly or who do not agree with their 
solutions. Furthermore, gifted childrenseem to have 
difficulty in determining Uie consequence f their 
actions until after it is too late. 

Axiother troublesome area for gifted and 
talented students is in the area of moral issues. For 
some strange reason they seem to believe that the 
beliefs, attitudes, and values which govern the rest 
of us mere mortals do not pertain to them. Perhaps, 
they believe they would be excused because of their 
giftedncss. That, however, is not the case. There are 
too many horror stories about gifted and talented 
children who simply refuse t^ -adhere to the rules of 
society and who used anything and everybody at 
their disposal for personal gain. This is probably the 
mostchallcngingarea for the teachers and parents of 
gifted children. 

Parenting the Gifted 

The lourth area I want to mention is parent- 
ing the gifted and talented child. This can be a 
definite problem. The ego trip of having a child 
identified as gifted and talented docs not last long 
and the reality of trying to parent sets in. I am only 
going to define ' /o problem areas whicl. seem lo 
give parents the most trouble. First* the ques:^*on 



how much structure is needed for the gifted cWld. It 
has been my experience that the gifted and tolentcd 
child needs much more structure than the average 
child. There is a common misconception that tliey 
do not need much structure because they "can figure 
things out for themselves." That is simply not true. 
Tliey need structure and a lot of it. 

Second, there is a common misconception 
that gifted and talented children do not need as much 
affection and physical attention as other children. 
This is simply nol true! It has been my observation 
and experience that gifted children need more (al- 
mos t CO nstant) reassurance a nd phys ica 1 touchi ng . It 
is as if they want you to physically touch or hold on 
to them while they let their minds and spirits race in 
every dirjction. I have always made it ^ policy in my 
counsel ing practice to hug my clients or everyone of 
my children every ^mc I see therri. 

A Proposed Curriculum 

Next, I want to discuss the overall v^duca- 
tion of gifted and talented students. I am presently 
(at the timeof this writing) in the process of planning 
and implementing 100 tuition-free, private schools 
for gifted and talented children in 50 states and six 
foreign countries. The curriculum is too involved to 
discuss at this point, but I will simply state that it is 
balanced in such a way as to educate these kinds of 
individuals in all three major areas of learning— 
affective. £Qgiiillv£, and osvchotnotor. Retirement 
centers will be placed next door to each gifted and 
talented school. An intergenerationa! mentoring 
system will be encouraged and well defined as part 
of the educational environment. 

Probably the most neglected area of educa- 
tion for the gifted and talented child is that of psy- 
chomotor skills. Sometimes they are not very well 
coordinated and as a result have limited success in 
most organized physical activities or sports. I have 
always felt that this was more the resuU of a lack of 
training rather than a lack of innate ability. How- 
ever, it is extremely important that all students learn 
to developsome psychomotor skills (the orderly and 
disciplined movementofdance, for example) if they 
are to live happy and well-ordered lives. I have 
always regarded the three areas of learning as three 
balloons which must be inflated equally in order to 
live a happy and well-balanced life. 

Developing the interpersonal/social skills 
of the gi f ted and talented student is an i mportanl pui i 
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of any good educational program. Keep in mind that 
this is the most conmion complaint about gifted and 
talentcdchildrcn— "They arcjustsocial misfits who 
do not know how to relate to people." One of the 
major jobs of the schools I am proposing is the 
development of social/interpersonal sicills. This will 
be accomplished primarily by having every student 
work a specified number of hours in coauuunity 
jobs and local businesses. This kind of conLict with 
tlie general public is an important development, if 
not more important than their cognitive skills devel- 
opment. 

Developing the affecliveskillsof the gifted 
and talented student^ can be accomplished in part by 
having these students tutor other students who are 
less academically gifted. One of the most important 
lessons a gifted and talented child can learn is to 
tolerate, cooperate with, and finally to appreciate 
those who are less endowed. Another way to de- 
velop the affective skills of the gifted and talented is 
to teach them to think tluough the process of using 
their hands—to create by doing (such as woodwork- 
ing—something, for example, I taught all of my 
own children to appreciate). 

Teachers for the Gifted 

The next area I want to mention is rhe 
teaching ot gifted and talented students. I am not 
going to say much here since I have discussed the 
most essential aspects of the curriculum in the pre- 
vious section. I simply want to discuss the most 
essential step in establishing any good program for 
the gifted and talented—the selecting of the appro- 
priate teacher. The mosi common mistake in select- 
ing a teacher for gifted and talented classes is that we 
try to pick a teacher who is the most gifted and 
talented. This is nearly always a mistake. While the 
rationale is good, the end result is nearly always 
disasteroiK. These teachers will nearly always 
spend their time and energy trying to prove that they 
arc niore gifted and talented than any of their stu- 
dent What one is looking for in a teacher for the 
gifted and talented is tliat person who is well ad- 
justed, who views life realistically or as we say " has 
it all together." One is looking for that person who 
is ethical and who has high moral and personal 
values, not necessarily that person who is the most 
intelligent. What I mean here is that he or she will 
exhibit the most amount of commonseiise in trying 



situations, an individual who can reduce something 
down to a common denominator in order to practi- 
cally understand a situation. Remember, one of the 
most important jobs in educating the gifted and 
talented is to develop an operational value system 
that is comparable to their intellectual abilities. 
Values are caught, not taught. The most important 
quality in a teacher is one, who by his or her 
presence, forces str:4;ture on the students value 
system. This requires the factors of guidance, 
nurturing, and the exhibition of common sense, not 
just intelligence. 

Some Closing Comments 

In my closing comments, I want to discuss 
my definition of tho best educated person. One of the 
courses I took in the final stages of my doctoral 
program examined v/hat it tncant to be an educated 
person. All we had to do in the course was to 
develop and defend our own definition of the edu- 
cated person. That was probabi y the toughest co'^usc 
I ever took. I came up with several definitions but 
none was defensible. Mostof my first definitions in- 
cluded selected levels of training. But, that left out 
all those peisons wlw had never had any kind of 
formal schooling and many of them were well 
educated by anyone's definition. After much ago- 
nizing and the fear of failing the coiuse, I settled on 
the following definition— "I believe that the best 
educated person is that person who can m^i^e the 
most people feel at-ease." That definition may seem 
oversimplified, but the longer you think ahout it, the 
more sense it makes. In order to make many people 
from various walks of life feel at-ease, a t^oily 
educated person would have to know many things 
about many areas of life. This definition of what the 
best educated person is has obviously affected all 
my learning and teaching processes. It certainly has 
affected my ideas for teaching the gifted and tal- 
ented. 

Perhaps I can summarize by saying that 
maybe we cannot label people "gifted and talented" 
until after the schooling process has occurred. Maybe 
we cannot label anyone "gifted and talented" until 
after the life processes (bcth good and bad) have 
been experienced. It may well be that then, and only 
then, will tlK truly "gifted and talented" really 
emerge. 
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The Spatial Reasoning Process and the Visual Artist: 
The Basis for an Instructional Model 

Sharon D. La Pierre 



Spatial-preferenccd thinkers fall i nto a high- 
risk learning category because educational systems 
have catered almost exclusively to the development 
an'' understanding of verbal-based skills. It is 
known from brain research that the verbal process- 
ing mode of the left hemisphere can literally domi- 
nate and obscure the acts of the right hemisphere or 
the visual-spatial processi ng mode (Edwards, 1979). 
This may be one reason why non-verbal thinking 
patteras have not been regarded with equal educa- 
tional importance in the acquiring of knowledge. 
The language of space has not been altogether 
understood because it has been considered to be a 
non-observable act taking place oaly in the mind 
and not subject to concrete expression such as the 
symbols of language or mathematics. This belief is 
subject to question, and previoa: research done by 
the investigator on spatial reasoning indicated that 
the spatial thinking process is related lo observable 
figui.al structures as seen in the visuf.l arts and that 
it can be measured based on levels of proficiency or 
a standard of performance so cominon to the arts- 
criterion referenced measurement-(La Pierre, 
1988a). 

There is a difference between the pro- 
cesses of sequential or linear- type reasoning and 
spatial reasoning. Linear reasoning is a logical 
progression of thought such as #1 concept leads to 
#2 concept to #3 and so on. Its thinking pattern is a 
direct-line approach— longitudinal, rational, rea- 
sonable, or symmetrical in nature. This is what is 
expressed in verbal and mathf^maticai skill acquisi- 
tion. On the other hand spatial reasoning is a 
process based on connections or placements of 
knowledge that appear to have no relationship to 
each other. Conceptual connections are made by a 
mental leaping procesii that unites new infoivnation 
to already existing knowledge. lis thinking pattern 
is whole-concept oriented and figurative or non- 
verbal in nature, as well as idiosyncratic in charac 
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ter. This distinction between the linear and spatial 
reasoning processes will be the basis of the model 
development of this papen 

The purpose of this paper will be to discass 
the following: (1) the spatial thinking process as 
related to the visual artist; and (2) the conceptual 
framework for the basis of nn instructional model 
for spatial-prcferenced thi kers based on idiosyn- 
cratic thinl mg patterns as a system fo'- learning. The 
conceptual framework for the instructional model 
will focus on how spatial-preference individuals 
process abstract imaginal knowledge in order to 
think. It is contended by the investigator that given 
the correct learning procedures for this kind of 
thinking style, an individual can excel in more 
linear or sequencing infc^TTition-type skills. As rec- 
ommended by Chall and Mirsky (cited in Sinatra, 
1982), this success will in turn incrcase self-worth 
and a better overall educational expc* ience. 

The Spatial ReasoDing Process 

The act of thinking by conceptualizing 
spatially involves a distinction between what is 
observed with the eye (Uteral imagery) and what is 
imaged in the mind (abstract imagery). Spatial 
conception is the ability to image configui^atioas in 
th ; mind not based on literal imagery, but mther, the 
interpre tation (expaasion or stretching) of percep- 
tive knowledge. Although the interaction of eye 
and mind cannot be separated, this subject is not the 
focus of ihc content of this paper. 

Piaget made a distinction between "figura- 
livc" knowledge r,nd "operative" knowledge as 
perceived by the mind (cited in Gardner, 1985). 
Figurative knowledge is the ability to see a st^itic 
configuration as a piciure-image in ihe mind— what 
1 call literal imagery. On the other hand, operative 
knowledge is the ability to change or manipulate 
that same mental picture-image by the transforming 
of its original conception— what I call abstract 
imagery. It is this operative ability that dc\c\ops 
into organized abstract space in order lo mentally 
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angles" (p. 27). 

The difference between the visual artist 
and the mathematician, in terms of spatial manipu- 
lation, is the fact that logical reasoning can be 
followed in mathematics, as in language, by observ- 
ing the linear progression and use of the governing 
rules. The apprehension by society of the visual 
artist as governed by intuition instead of reason, is 
the paradigm that perpetuates the belief that visual 
expression is a subjectively unmeasurable act. If, 
however, intuition is defined as "the subconscious 
accumulation of past experiences" (Koberg & 
Bagnall, 1976, p. Ill), the problem becomes one 
of a thinking process that is not easily seen, but ex- 
perienced through individual action. The fact is, 
there is more than one solution to a pioblem, and 
because there is no right or wrong answer, but rather 
various possibilities, this makes measurement sub- 
ject to judgement and expert evaluation based on 
criteria. Previous research by the investigator (La 
Pierre, 1988a) provided a way to evaluate and meas- 
ure an individual's thinking process in regard to 
figural structures based on design elements. It was 
shown that the spatial thinking style did not con- 
form to the traditionally thought of ways of reason- 
ing. However, it was obvious by the findings that it 
did exist and that concern for this kind of thinking 
process as a legitimate form of intelligence is neces- 
sary in order to understand and to teach various 
individuals. 




Step 1 Step 2 



Figure 1 

Slcp 1 is a visual example of concrete or lilcral imagery. 
Step 2 U a visual example of the spatial manipulation of this static imagery to form organized abstract space. 



reason within this realm of thought. Tliis ability to 
operationallzc spatial manipulation is governed by 
a spatial "language" or system, and formal rules 
manage the mental organization of space. This 
spatial language is rooted in figural structure, not in 
?i discursive symbol system, such as written or oml 
language. The elements of this figural structure arc 
derived from the formal aspects of artistic knowl- 
edge — design principles. 

An example of mental manipulation, in its 
simplest form, is Piaget's concept of "decentration" 
(cited in Gardner, 1985, p. 179). This means that a 
child can rotate an object in space or determine the 
angle of perspective an object will take when as a 
viewer he or she is seated in another portion of the 
room. 

The spatial proce.^s begins with the mental 
imaging of a concrete object. Then this imaging 
develops into a manipulation of that static image 
and a transformation of the images into abstract 
figural concepts in order to reason by spatial impli- 
cations. Refer to Figure 1 (taken from La Pierre, 
1987) as a visual example of concrete mental imag- 
ing and the spatial manipulation of the static image 
to form abstract imagery. Dixon (1983) described 
this spatial understanding as dependent "on grasp- 
ing the consistency in relationships between things 
when these relationships occur in the context of 
fluid, changing patterns. The fluidity presents infi- 
nite possibilities like a face seen from different 
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spatial Reasoning and Individual 
Artistic Expressiveness 

The individual possesses chaiBcteiistic 
thinking habits that arc unique to his or her own 
artistic expressiveness. An examination of cliiN 
drcn's drawings, graphic development, scribbles, 
and doodles verified this statement (Amheim, 1974; 
Gardrier, 1980; Kellogg, 1969; Winner, 1982). Ba< 
sic features of doodle or scribble markings arc 
repeated and become characteristic of the i ndividual 
artist (La Pierre, 1988b). Kellogg (1969) confirmed 
this by emphasizing the significance of child art 
when she said: 

It seems to me that the inspired artisl actually 
utilizes childhood's self-taught esthetic forms and 
releases energy for art similar to that released in 
childhood. He does this with controls learned 
through great discipline, acquired with age and 
practice. The artist's 'sclf-rcgulatcd regression* 
returns to scribblingsbut is not truly regressive if 
the purpose of the return is the utilization of scrib- 
blings' esthetic essence in an adult manner. The 
Scribbles [or non-representational forms] and the 
prepi ctorials of child a rt are the prim a materi a of a 1 1 
art. The use to which they are put is determined by 
the emotional and artistic maturity of the user. 
Every individual possesses the images of child art, 
but only the artist uses them consciously and with 
discipline, bringing them to life as the formal 
aspects of his work with paint, pen, or other mate- 
rials, (p. 235) 

Orban (1975) also confirmed the expressiveness of 
the individual when he stated the following: 

In the case of individua! style, creative content — 
form, cdourand space relationship — isthestronger 
element and the style isan una^nscious^utcome of 
the creative content. T\\t individua! style of a 
genius will sooner or later influence the general 
sty! e. In the case of Cezanne this infl uence became 
apparent immediately after his death. In the case 
of El Greco it took centuries before his genius was 
really appreciated and his influence felt. (p. 39) 

It is this ability of the artist, the develop- 
ment of spatial tlidnking and its expression of indi* 
vidual characteristics, that doodling captures (L^ 
Pierre, 1988b). Doodles represent the individual's 
ability to reason on a spatial level and to express that 
ability in a concrete or objectified form. 



Ttic spatial thinldng process is closely al- 
lied with the explosive elements that comprise tlic 
visual arts. The conceptual framework behind the 
development of spatial intelligence is rooted in the 
child's exploration of movement and the maturation 
encountered in drawing activity. This idcograpliic 
approach io the understanding of spatial develop- 
ment ^'s considered by the investigator to be of prime 
importance in the representation of spatial reason- 
ing on a concjTCte level. The graphic art of drawing 
(doodling or free drawing) allows the observer of 
this mental activity to bridge the gap between theo- 
retical spatial knowledge and concrete utilization of 
its principles on an operational level Visual expres- 
siveness is uniquely characteristic to the individual 
and is evidenced by the use of common graphic 
markings (La Pierre, 1988b). The measurement of 
this uniqueness is not subject to normative testing 
procedures or the comparison of one person to 
another. It is characterized by concern for idiosyn- 
cratic behavior and, tlierefore, dependent on the 
mastery of skills and specific criteria based on 
artistic knowledge as represented by the formal 
aspects of design principles. 

A Conceptual Scheme for an 
Instructional Model Based on 
Idiosyncratic Placement of Imagery 



What is the conceptual scheme for the 
instructional model of spatial-prrfercnced thinkers? 
A spatial-preferenccd thinker fits "learning units" 
into his or her own individual mental schemata of 
thought— his or her ownstructuring of images based 
ona"goodness-of-fit" concept. If the process of rea- 
soning spatially has been established as an individu- 
alized thought process, then the connections, path- 
ways, or threads that the mind weaves to relate 
concepts are reflected in the learning unit place- 
ments and must also be recognized as idiosyncratic 
in nature. Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 are visual examples 
based on a puzzle concept which represent various 
slices of the mental picture in relationship to the 
placing of new inputted knowledge with already 
existing knowledge. 

Figure 2 is an example of a teacher's view 
of where a learning unit should be placed in the 
menial scheme of things based on the logic of 
information being presented in a learning situation- 
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Figure 2 

A visual example of the "Aligned" thinking process. 



-a specific order of events or concepts as the teacher 
may sec them-4in(^a^ in nature because the infor- 
iTiation fomis a logical pattern or sequence. This is 
called an "aligned process" because it is linear, 
direct, longitudinal, rational, reasonable, strategy- 
oriented, and sequential. H^jrc it can be seen tliat this 
static visual imagery is not spatial because it is 
characterized as being symmetrical and coasistent, 
not interpretive or expanding in nature as discussed 
earlier Tl>e teacher sees this mass of new inputted 
knowledge*, (represented by the dark shape in the 
center) as fitting into one particular space within the 
context of the learning niatcriah 



Figure 3 is a simple visual example of a 
student's spatial mental view of where the same 
learning unit (as found in Figure 2) should fit within 
the context of his or her own thinking patterning 
process. This is called "transpositional" reasoning 
because it is based on the linking of new inputted 
information to existing mental concepts or images 
by fluid, whole-concept oriented useagc~a "good- 
ness-of-fit." This schemata is unique to each indi- 
vidual thinking pattern and the form it may take 
mentally is based on idiosyncracy. The particular 
learning unit (as represented by the dark area in 
Figure 3) does not need to be placed wliere the 




Figure 3 

A visual example of (he "Transpositional" thinking process. 
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Figure 4 

A visual example of the "Connected** thinking process. 



teacher placed it in Figure 2. Figure 3 shows where 
the individual spatial thinker may place it in rela- 
tionsWp to other existing knowledge. It may also 
lose its logically symmetrical significance after the 
act of mental transposition. 

Figure 4 is a visual example of the mental 
use of conceptual connections capable of leaping to 
existing knowledge (as expressed in the use of 
heavier line treatment). Whatever form theconnec^ 
tions may take within the indiviudal thought pattern, 
it is not a direct-line or linear thinking process. 
Rather, it is a leaping process, connecting new 
inputted information to already existing knowledge 



by creating integrated pathways or threads. This 
scheme represents how a spatial-preferenced thinker 
needs to be approached in a learning situation, 
because the dependency of knowledge hinges on a 
collaborative relationship to many subparts or seem- 
ingly isolated concepts. 

Figure 5 is a more complex version of 
Figures 3 and 4. It represents an "expanded" slice 
of the thinking process* Its three-dimensionality 
represents one possible connection of pathways to 
the whole conceptual picture as seen with its ex- 
tended boundaries. 




Figure 5 

A visual example of ihc "Expanded" thinking prcxess based on connected pathways 
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Summary 

The assumption that is being made in this 
paper is that the level of mental perception and 
awareness of a spatial-preferenced thinker is based 
on figural structures and is a reasoning style that 
creates specific characteristic thinking behaviors 
that are not common to all populations. In turn, 
ihesecharacteristics influence the learning ability of 
these individuals in an educational setting and affect 
the development related to growth in regard to 
obtaining knowledge. 

Learning strategies and teaching method- 
ologies can and should take into account the spatial 
thinking style when exploring the full range of 
human potentialities. The awareness of the spatial 
thinking process can contribute to the educational 
field a better understanding of the unseen imagery 
that exists in the mind as a reasoning tool. This kind 
of thinking is governed by the language of space and 
the relationship of parts as seen in the visual arts. 
The study of art can serve as a model for all of 
education because it deals with idiosyncratic think- 
ing patterns that result in the mastery of innovative 
problem solving. The artistic product becomes the 
individual's expressive concrete application of the 
thinking process for all to experience. In a society 
that is full of diversity, allowing for unique input of 
knowledge can impact learning on another level. 
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Revelations^ Creativity and the Process of Learning: 
An Interview Witii Maynard Tischler 



Edith W. King 



In his ground level studio of the Shawayder 
Art Building on the University of Denver Campus, 
Maynard Tischler, artist and teacher and chair of the 
School of Art, discussed his commitment to the 
search for new solutions for teaching individuals 
that are termed high-risk learners. The interview 
that follows here detai Is the considerations, concerns 
and commentary that flowed from his lifelong 
involvement in art and in education. Tischler's 
career as an art educator began over twenty-five 
years ago when he taught art education at a variety 
of public school levels — initially in junior high 
school, then in elementary and high schools in New 
York State. From the public schools he went to a 
university campus "demonstration" school, a model 
program for the university education curriculum, 
to become the art teacher. This experience led 
Tischler into teacher training and higher education. 
Then a deep and abiding interest in ceramics 
stimulated his desire to take a leave from teaching 
and focus on the study of ceramics. Since returning 
to higher education, Tischler has been able to 
combine his work as an artist, university faculty 
member and administrator. 

We began this interview with a look at 
Tischler's latest clay sculpture in progress, one of his 
famous "automobile" creations. He explained that 
he was doing a series of three of these sculptures for 
the Denver Commission on Cultural Affairs for the 
1989 "Mayor's Awards for Excellence in the Arts." 
This piompted the question, "Maynard, why do you 
choose to sculpt automobiles? You are now quite 
well known for these unique creations and they 
bring the general public much pleasure, but why 
hav, you chosen such a subject to render in clay?" 
This query led to responses that gave insights into 
the uniqueness of the learning process within indi- 
viduals and the crucial nature of honoring this 
process for every person. 



Revelations 
and the Learning Process 

Tischler noted that after completing his 
graduate work in ceramics he became a traditional 
potter. "I was a potter originally and made func- 
tional pieces and scultpuics from clay. But I never 
really felt comfortable with my work until I had a 
minor revelation — a flash of insight — which is re- 
ally a creative idea. I think that is what happens to 
people who arc creative; we have these constant 
minor revelations that turn us on. We get excited and 
then we execute (create). And I beUeve, anybody 
can do this!" 

Maynard Tischler continued his comments 
by turning to the subiect of our educational system 
which for him focuses on intellectual learning that 
primarily is demonstrated in reading abilicy and the 
pjissing on of information. One sits in classrooms 
learning from what the teacher tells you. Students 
take subjects, one hour at a time, receiving informa- 
tion from the teacher and from books. It is believed 
that this is how learning takes place. These kinds of 
expcrences occur throughout one's educational 
career from elementary and secondary schooling to 
college. From this universally acknowledged defi- 
nition of tlie learning process students acquire the 
belief ;nat they do uot have knowledge and hence 
lack the confidence and awareness to express their 
ideas about a subject or topic which they are study- 
ing. 

The artistic or creative process involves 
quite the opposite of this traditional view of the 
learning process. The learning process for the visual 
artist encourages thinking on an individual lev^l. It 
encourages the building of self-ojnfidence in order 
to come up witli new ideas and new solutions for 
which the artist is given credit and possibly acclaim. 
Actually the learning process Is two-fold. It is (1) 
mental growth and development and (2) the intellec- 
tual aspect that includes knowledge acquisition. If 
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Mayuard TIschler With His Art Work 

wc emphasize only the one aspect of information 
input and knowledge acquisition, we are equipping 
the individual v/ith only one half of the thinking 
process. 

"For example," Tischler relates, "Recently 
I talked with a young man who had graduated 
several years ago from our School of Art, but was 
now involved in a career in the business world. He 
remarked that he was thankful for his eduo'^ion in 
the arts and humanities bccau*ie this type of educa- 
tion has given liim the ability to solve problems in a 
variety of ways. He said that his clients and partners 
in the business world were pleased with his creative 
solutions to problems. And this has furthered his 
confidence to develop new and unique solutions to 
problems. From this we can understand how the 
most important part of the learning prcccss is to 
build on the maturity and wisdom tliat each of us 
possesses, and not feel dependant solely on what the 
teacher has told us or what a book has stated." 

"I think that the artist is never bored. The 
creative artist is in charge of himself or hc?.^elf and 



always has plenty to do. Unfortunately, 
wc become so specialized and become 
limUcd inourabilities tocxpand. People 
take refuge in their specialization and 
this leads to boredom so that nothing 
exciting can take place. Artists, though, 
arc people living in a different world, a 
more vibrant and exciting world. In our 
society we can choose the type of work 
we go into and the artist will not be 
satisfied with an uninteresting life style . 
An artist may not be able to function 
over a long period of time in a job that 
is the same every day from nine to five 
because there are not many avenues for 
the creative process to take place. But if 
a young person, early in life, develops 
confidence to think by creating, he or 
she will not choose a boring job later." 

"1 believe everyone has a 'gift.' 
However our educational system is not 
doing much to bring out the talents and 
abilities in our young people. We can- 
not go around blaming our schools, or 
parents or the government for this situ- 
ation. We need to do something about 
this ourselves. I was almost forty years 
old before I realized what it meant to be 
an artist, before I woke up and realized that I could 
create and think for myself and find meaning and 
pleasure in sculpting objects like these 'autos.' An 
artist is someone who wants to 'wake up' and enjoy 
life by leading an existence of finding out as much 
as possible— a discovery kind of thing." 

"You asked me why my 'revelation' came 
in the form of trucks and automobiles. And I reply 
to you that there is no intellectual explanation for a 
revelation! When I am asked why do I sculpt trucks 
and autos, I respond this way: 

One day I was driving down the highway in 
my pickup truck and all these tractor trailers were 
passing me by. I pulled off at the next exit, went 
home to my studio, ordered five hundred pounds of 
clay and began modeling trucks. In the process of 
making the trucks I just automatically accepted the 
idea that there need not be any intellectual explana- 
tion, the artist docs not need to explain. And this 
made me elated. I felt so good in making a tuck that 
1 worked for hours and days at a time on tliis project, 
I stopped making 'art' with regard to the fine art 
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scene and aestnetics and just proceeded with the 
view that I was making the best creative work I 
could produce for me and not for some audience out 
there. 1 did not have to search for a reason in my 
mind, it just felt right in my body." 

"It takes a long time for an individual to 
have such revelations, lliey never told me about 
'revelations' in school, nor during my studies in art 
departments or during graduate st^Mies in ceramics. 
(1 think someoti"/ like Picasso musiliave learned this 
at a very young ago.) Now 1 want to be sure that our 
students find out as early as possible in their careers 
and not have to waii as long a time as I did." 

Creativity and the I^ocess 
of Learning 

Maynard Tischler believes that every per- 
son does have talent, but it is important that this 
wonderful gift be discovered early in the individ- 
ual's school experiences so it can be nurtured and 
developed. However he emphasizes that the way 
schools are organized currently, it becomes very 
difficult for educatoi'S to uncover these talents in 
children. We do seem able to recognize, at early 
ages, intellectual giftedncss but it is much more 
difficuU to identify creative and artistic abilities in 
young children in the school setting. Tischler feels 
that the creative process is as important as the 
intellectual process. The two must be used together. 
It is not a matter of distinguishing between the right 
side or left side of the brain in thinking, rather both 
sides must function together for the individual in the 
process of learning. 

Drawing upon the remarkable work and 
writings of Viktor Lowenfeld (1970), Tischler con- 
curred that creativity may have little to do with 
intellect; while intelligence testing and achieve- 
menttestingonly approximate theindividual's mental 
abilities Like Lowenfeld, Tischler advises that 
creativity needs to be nurtured in a particular kind of 
environment and that it is equally important to 
develop creativity 'veil as competence in chil- 
dren, because creati. .ty cannot easily be learned at 
older age levels. Unfortunately, we arc in a bind 
when we try to tell teachers about how to nurture tlic 
creative process in the children they teach because 
it is so difficult to explain the idea of "revelations" 
in an academic setting. Teachers have been trained 
to see teaching as "pure" intellectual activity. Once 



we try to examine, study and research the process of 
creativity through revelations, we are in danger of 
destroying the very essence of what is centnil to 
artistic creativity. Tischler feels that boards of edu-* 
cation and administrators make teachers' work veiy 
difficult by urging ther to treat evciy child alike. 
Further, by holding ths; pompf^us attitude that we 
can "figure everything out," rationalize and come to 
an answer for every question, we are discriminating 
against creative people. Artists do not sit down and 
Intel lectualiie or figure everything out. It is impor- 
tant that we recognize these individualistic needs in 
our educi^tional system. 

Teachers and administrators need to pro- 
vide time in the curriculum and in daily and w<*/ekly 
programs for imaginative thinking and creative ac- 
tivities Tischler urges. From his teaching experi- 
ences in the elementary as well as secondary schools 
he advises that classroom s ituations must be flexible 
enough to allow children the freedom to express 
their own ideas and develop their imaginations in an 
atmosphere thatcncouragos creativity. Parents could 
provide such an atmosphere for the development of 
creativity in their homes, but in today's hectic world 
it just docs not seem feasible. This is why it is 
imperative for our schools to rtjcognize the crucial 
needs for the trust and freedom that nurturing the 
creative process implies. 

In concluding, Maynard Tischler as artist, 
teacher, parent, and administrator, tells us that we 
liave to continue fighting for the freedom within our 
learning environments — at home, in school, in col- 
leges and universities — freedom for creativity, for 
"revelations," freedom for each individual's mental 
growth and development. 
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L. Lynn Flieger Countryman is a nolcd painlcr and arl 
educator. She holds a B.F.A. wilh distinction as a Phi Beta 
Kappa, and an M.A. in giftec^ and talented art education, 
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hold.s a degre^e in commercial art from the Omaha Art 
School. M.S. Countryman apprenticed with the noted 
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in the area of research has culminated in several projects 
and grants. 'Hie following article is one such project. An- 
other research project was done with Dr. L K. Arenbcrg, 
a neurological M.D., documenting through drawingsspc- 
cificsurgical prtKedures involved inendolyniphatic valves 
and middle cwr exploration. The topic of the inner car 
precipitated other research in the area of Van Gogh and 
Menieres disciuse, resulting in a paper presented at a 
national conference in New Orleans for the Society of 
Otolaryngologists. 'I'his research haf: been revised with 
Dr. Arenbcrg for an historical publication (now in press) 
and national medical conferenc: presentation. 
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A Modd Program for High-Risk learners 



L. Lynn Flieger Countr)*. an 



A model teaching program based on the 
arts (commercial art in particular) is the focus of this 
paper. This model program emerged as a result of 
the author teaching a course to high school students 
at a school district's Area Vocational School (AVS) 
that was housed In one of the suburban high schools 
in the Denver, Colorado area. The couise that was 
taught followed a state-mandated curriculum for a 
two-year overall program, and the content areas in- 
cluded learning the following techniques: layout 
and design; camera-ready art work preparation; and 
some computer-generated art work. Enrollment in 
the course was based o.i an application process that 
included the evaluation of a portfolio or a recom- 
mendation from a counselor. 

The two-year commercial art program in 
this particular school district had been very success- 
ful the prior year and there was an abundance or 
"over enrollment" of students registered for the 
beginning and advanced courses at the beginning of 
this project. The situation was ameliorated by the 
offering of a combined beginning and advanced 
course scheduled before regular school hours. It is 
this coui"se that the author developed into a model 
program. The class begati at 7:00 a.m. and met five 
days a week for one and a half hours. Since busses 
were not available at this hour of the day, students 
had the added respoasibility of securing their own 
transportation to class. 

This paper focuses on the author's specific 
teaching style as the basis for a model of learning 
thatenpowered the individual student to respond in 
a positive manner, thus facilitating learning and cre- 
ating an atmosphere of success based on an art 
product. The teaching model was based on concern 
for the unique expressiveness of the individual 
(idiosyncratic behavior), flexibility, diversity, mas- 
tery of techniques, and regard for each student's 
artistic and personal growth. ITie author exhibited 
concern for each student's attention to professional - 
ism by creating prototypes for behavior and giving 
incentives to helpstudeuw. . :^ch their artistic goals. 
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Description of the Class 

The class was comprised of both first and 
second-year commercial art students. There was a 
wide discrepancy in skill levels and the diverse 
backgrounds of the students was unexpected by the 
course organizers. The reason was probably be- 
cause the term "overioad" was adopted by various 
school staff members as a negative connotation to 
describe students who were placed in this eariy- 
moming class. Counselors had apparently inten- 
tionally placed specific students in this class be- 
cause of attendance and/or discipline problems, 
learning disabilities or a lack of skill acquisition 
knowledge, or an inability to "cope" with traditional 
school structure. For example, two of the students 
placed in this class had arrived from Taiwan during 
the past summer and were just beginning to learn to 
speak English. Eighteen of the 22 students enrolled 
in this class were considered by their individual 
counselors and/or deans to be high-risk in nature or 
potential "drop-outs." Many of the students on the 
class roster coincided with attendance problems in 
the dean's office. Three of the students were from 
one of the disUict's alternative high schools An- 
other student was to spend three w;onths of the 
school year in a psychiatric hospital for the treat- 
ment of depression. 

The class began on the first day with the 
administration of a questionnaire consisting of ques- 
tions about commercial art, fine art, spelling, si mple 
math problems, and questions to assess skill levels 
of general knowledge. The questionnaire also in- 
cluded such questions as: "Have you ever been 
identified as gifted and talented in the arts?" and 
"Were you ever in a gifted and talented classroom 
situation?" The results indicated that 1.5 out of 22 
students had been identified as gifted and talented 
during fifth through seventh grades either by I.Q. 
lesls, standardized tests, creativity tests, or teacher 
nomination both in academic and in visual/j)erfonn- 
ance arts. This information was later verified by the 
students' parents, counselors, and teachers. 

During the first semester of this eady 
mo rn i ng cl ass , t hree d i f fere nt gro ups e merged . Fi rs t, 
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there were six junior^ who desired to take the two- 
year commercial art program (COA) to earn a vo- 
cational ccrtiQcatc. They appeared to be eager to 
learn and were competitive among tliemsclves. 
Second, there were five seniors that were second- 
year COA students and had been enrolled in the 
early morning "overload" class the previous year 
with another teacher. Their art skills were very low 
in comparison to the first* year students within this 
particular class and in relation to other second-year 
COA students in the overall program. The third 
group was comprised of 11 seniors who were tal- 
ented and slulled in fine art methods and had taken 
most of the courses offered in the fine a*1s depart- 
ment, giving these students an understanding of 
basic concepts of drawing and design. This group of 
students was dubbed the "stars,** a term the author 
will use to designate this group in this paper. These 
students were not interested in pursuing a commer- 
cial art certificate. Most of these students indicated 
that they were planning to attend art college or a 
university after graduation from high school. The 
state-mandated commercial art curriculum did not 
challenge these students. They expressed boredom 
with routine assignments and requi red extentions on 
every project. These "stars" finished assignments by 
attending class only a few days a week. 

Class Attendance: A M^or Factor 

Poor attendance was pervasive among the 
seniors within Uie commercial art class, as well as 
for their other classes. Most of the seniors needed 
the COA ci^it in order to graduate in the spring. 
Poor attendance excuses included such things as 
transportation problems in snowy weather condi- 
tions to discontent with creating work to sati^ *y a 
client (Producing camera-ready art work for actual 
or fictionary clients was part of the state-mandated 
curriculum.). The Area Vocational School atten- 
dance policy required that students would automati- 
cally be dropped from the class after a certain 
number of unexcused absences. Other COA instruc- 
tors, besides the author, monitored attendance by 
utilizing a timeclock. Students would punch in and 
out during the day, documenting tardiness and ab- 
senteeism. However, the author's class did not have 
an affinity for the timeclock and would not punch in 
regardless of whether they were actually present or 
not. 



Poor attendance continued to be a major 
factor tliroughout the class semester. It warranted 
suspension from school and ttie possibility of not 
being able to graduate. The majority of these stu- 
dents, that had been previously identified as gifted 
and talented, were always at-risk of becoming high 
school diop-outs due to poor attendance. 

Student Attitudes 

Discrcpcncics in art skill levels grew morc 
evident as the class progressed. As the first-year 
junior group and the "stars" group exhibited bctt^ir 
understanding and more success with assignments- 
-with media and techniques— the second-year sen- 
ior group became more obviously differentiated 
within the class. These second-year senior students 
lost "clients" to first-year juniors who were more 
willing to meet with, design for, and work with the 
client on a professional level. Some of the students 
in the junior group began to have their artwork 
printed as stationary, business cards, or as ads in a 
Denver newspaper and WicYellow Pages of the 
phone book. Because of these successes the second- 
year seniors expressed frustration and embarrass- 
ment, which tended to increase theirapathy with the 
program. 

Because of this developing situation, ad- 
vise and assistance was solicited by the author from 
the higli school counselors. Frequently, the counsel- 
ors would arrange meetings with the second-year 
senior group individually to discuss topics other 
than career counseling. Information was obtained 
through discussions about their home situations, 
rebclliousncss,delinquency,drugandalcoholabuse, 
and some pronouncements concerning the "aits." 
Some of the comments made by the counselors 
followingsuch a discussion included: "That student 
is into art or theatre," or "1 do not really know what 
is going on down in the art building," indicating a 
lack of understanding regarding these kinds of stu- 
dents* activities and interests. 

The Importance of Conferences 
with Students and Parents 

The author scheduled individual confer- 
ences with students and parents in the evenings 
during tiie middle of the fall semester of the second 
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year of the COA program in an effort to restore 
regular attendance , cs tabl ish objectives for the school 
year and to discuss goals for education after gradu- 
ation. Several parents expressed feelings of relief 
that the conferences were not primarily to discuss 
their child's ^liscipline problems, as in previous con- 
ferences whh other teachers. 

Each parent was given a printed descrip- 
tion of a commercial artist from the school's post- 
graduate counseling office. Other information that 
was also given listed educational requirements, job 
perspectives, and salary expectations. A letter from 
an industry executive and a former COA instructor 
was also included with information to the parent, 
because it explained and stressed the necessity for a 
double major— for example: art and marketing; art 
and business; art and foreign languaj'.e; or art and 
practical application. The author cmpnasized the 
necessity of woric experience aad education and 
stressed that companies generally did not liire an 18 
year old as an art director. Therefore, more educa- 
tion or experience was needed. 

Some of the conference time was utilized 
to discuss differences between two-year vocational 
schools and community colleges, and four-year art 
schools and university art departments. The subjects 
of "affordable" tuition and financial aid were ad- 
dressed as well. Each student/parent conference 
concluded with a proposal that suppr rted and sug- 
gested guidelines for each student's future post- 
secondary education. Many of the parents continued 
to contact the author as much as two years later 
regarding these proposals. 

After these conferences, the author devel- 
oped assignments for the following week that in- 
volved career guidance. Students filled out forms to 
receive catalogues from three different art schools 
and had them sent to their home addresses. Each 
student was assigned to write letters to two offices 
withina chosencollege to request informationabout 
admissions, department requirements, or possible 
scholarsliips. Two class periods were spcn; in the 
post-graduate counseling office to learn to use the 
job and educational computer system. 

Examples of Class Assignments 

During the span of the class, one week was 
spent discussing portfolio presentation, resume 
writing, and interview techniques. Lectiu^s were 



supplemented with discussions based on tlie book 
by James Craig (1983), Graphic Design Career 
Guide. The chapter on portfolios cited such topics 
as: "what to include in your portfolio;" "what not to 
include in your portfolio;" "how many pieces ;"and 
"in what order." Other chaptei^ in the book ad- 
dressed pertinent topics such as writing a skills- 
based resume, employment, setting priorities, pre- 
paring for an interview, and contending with criti- 
cism. 

During the week of discussion devoted to 
Craig's book, the author physically demonstrated to 
each student how to shake hands when meeting with 
prospective employers. Twenty-five portfolio cases 
were also ordered from an art supply store for the 
students at a discount price and were sold within the 
week. 

Persons from advertising and design firms 
were invited to visit with the class. They included a 
computer animator, a medical illustration contrac- 
tor, a free-lance artist (who had also been a former 
COA instructor), a recent COA graduate, and a mo- 
tivational speaker. Students were required to write 
"thankyou" notes to each speaker and to send them. 

Incentives 

An interdisciplinary strategy was devel- 
oped to entice student participation in the commer- 
cial art class, us well as the students' other school 
subjects. This plan required a coalescence by stu- 
dents, parents, and "co-conspirators." A "co-con- 
spirator" was defined as adean, counselor, or teacher 
v/ho "worked around" the traditional school struc- 
tuTC: an individual who appeared to offer latitude 
and divereity for students tliat sought alternative 
learning options. 

The teaching strategy commenced with the 
first annual "Kudos Awards" ceremony which was 
scheduled tlie day after Christmas break. The term 
"kudos," for the untrained candy lover, was defined 
as a glory or honor to be awarded. This kind of 
award was given to students for activities during the 
holiday break. Such activities consisted of the fol- 
lowing activities; class play participation (theatre); 
marching band practice; artwork that appeared as an 
ad in the telephone directory (Yellow Page section); 
artwork that appeared as an ad for a medical support 
group printed in the Rocky Mountain News (a local 
rvewspaper); the acquisition of a new job; new 
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student transfers; a tutoring position for a foreign 
student; survival of the holiday season; an airbrush 
illustration that was selected for a congressional 
district art exhibition; and the best excuse for not 
coming to COA class. Each student was mentioned 
by name and accomplishment as part of the ceremo- 
nial activities. 

Following the awards ceremony, a brief art 
histoiy slide lecture took place. The focus of the 
discussion was the "Salon de Refuses " (or the 
French "independents"), a pioneering exhibition 
salon of 1863 for collective showings where artists 
could market their art as a means of getting valuable 
pubUcity (Pellegrini, 1966). Working with the theme 
of the salon, the class organized an art exhibit called 
the "Independents Art Show/ It would be held in the 
spring with the opening reception in one of the high 
schools^ theatre lobbies* It was decided that the sen- 
iors in the class had the choice to either participate 
in the art show or to finish only the required com- 
mercial art assignments. 

Tlie art show y/as advertised in the local 
newspapers, by poster, and by invitation. Refer to 
Figure 1 for an example of the invitation for this 



exhibition The information on the inside of the 
invitation included a list of the ten students that 
showed their art work- Invitations were sent out to 
administrators, teachers, advertising firms and other 
industry-related persons. Each student was given 
ven invitations to send to family and friends, as well. 

Students signed contracts for the art work 
that was to be produced for the art show. They were 
encouraged to develop projects that would combine 
more than one subject-for example: art and English 
(e.g. poems typeset with illustrations); art and his- 
torical architecture (e.g. drawings, typeset descrip- 
tions, overlays); or art and science (e.g. medical 
illustrations). 

Slides were made of all the art work for the 
students^ portfolios. The process of creating the ?x) 
work was documented on videotape, as well, from 
the inception of an idea to the conclusion as pre- 
sented in the exhibition. 

Grades were based on productivity, and 
students were required to meet with the author once 
a week to discuss the creative process and project 
ideas. Counselors, deans, and parents were apprised 
of the show and asked to support the students' 
efforts. 



Class Progress 




The author taught two special 
media techniques to second-year sen- 
iors and the "stars," The first technique 
involved the use of marker and/or inkon 
wet-media acetato. This type of illustra- 
tion techriique is quite easily accom- 
plished and fulfilling. The students cre- 
ated and accumulated art work in this 
media. The second technique that was 
taught consisted of sculpting an image 
onto a stiff board or masonitc surface 
using a mixture of marble dust, gesso, 
and modeling paste. Surface areas can 
then be enhanced with pencil, inks, and/ 
or paint. The poster for the art show was 
created by sculpting gesso onto illustra- 
tion board and taking a photo stat of the 
illustration. Students discovered a more 
dramatic effect to increase shadows if 
one side of the stat camem was not lit. 

Students generated art work 
for the "Independents Art Show" and 
momentum grew to create. Attendance 
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steadily improved in the COA class, as well as in 
some ofthe other students' classes. Students worked 
in the COA lab during their free school periods and 
after school, as well. As the opening day of the art 
show approached, some of the students requested to 
work on art show projects on Sundays. Four out of 
five days when the lab was open during spring 
break, every student, mcluding the juniors who had 
had attitude problems, worked on art show projects. 
The author ordered pizza to be delivered everyday to 
encourage the students' activities. 

One of the junior students designed the 
first edition of the eariy morning COA class news- 
letter, called "Graphics," on a Macintosh computer. 
He placed each student's name or logo and a brief 
article about each person in the newsletter. He also 
advertised the date, time, and location ofthe "inde- 
pendents Art Show" and distributed them to other 
students, parents, teachers, and administrators. The 
newsletter had the effect of binding together the 
entire group. 

Due to all of this positive activity, the 
seniors ofthe class agreed to include the juniors in 
the art show and asked them to participate by dis- 
playing their work as part of the exhibition. 

The Exhibition: 
The Impact on Students and 
FoUow-Up Analysis 

Printed posters were hung in local busi- 
nesses and in various high schools. Invitations were 
mailed and newspapers were co^Macted for public- 
ity. The show was installed ii. ne of the school 
district's high school theatre lobbies, and security 
procedures were implemented by the students \o 
protect their work. 

The "independents" displayed their work 
in consolidated areas within the lobby, as well as in 
glass cases surrounding the entrance doors. Some of 
the examples of the "independents'" work are as 
follows: 

1) One ofthe students was a cartoonist and 
had his work displayed on the wooden steps of the 
theatre area. He silkscreened t-shirts and stretched 
them for display over silver colored cut-out figures. 
Then he hung them on wire strung from the ceiling. 
The invitation for the art show was also designed by 
this student (Refer again to Figure 1). Today this 
individual is majoring in graphic design at Colorado 



State University and has created a daily cartoon strip 
in the college newspaper. 

2) One of the students from the "star" 
group had seven air-brushed illustrations of antique 
automobiles and airplanes in the art show. He type- 
set descriptions for each piece and placed them next 
to his work. However, he listed a ficticious name on 
the discriptions. Refer to Figure 2 for an example of 
his paintings. Today this student is majoring in 
technical illustration/industrial design at Otis Par- 
son School in California. 

3) Another student created a marble dust 
and gesso triptych relief, sculpting female figures 
that were wearing large-brimmed hats on 2' x 4' 
masonite surfaces. The figures were painted with 
white transluscent acrylics, with hints of color from 
pencils enhancing certain details. Originally this 
student came from one of the district's alternative 
high schools. He had been diagnosed as having 
learningdisabilities, emotional problems, stuttering 
speech patterns, and was considered by some teach- 
ers to be very high-risk because of his giftedness. 
During the spring season of his high school senior 
year, he played the role of Billy Bibbitt in the high 
school production of "One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest." Today this student is attending college part- 
time, working part-time, performing as a musician, 
and exhibiting as an artist in local area art shows. 

4) Another student illustrated a book of 
poems entitled "Alma" (traaslated as soul) that he 
had written for an English class. He used photo- 
gnphs, typeset the poems, and presented the cam- 
era-ready lay-out in book form for the art show. 
Today this individual is a student at the Chicago 
In*:iitute of Art. 

5) Two of the students created a perform- 
ance art piece or "live" sculpture as a result of their 
spring br^^ak visit to the Denver Rescue Mission. 
They stated that their art work lacked depth and 
insight and that they wanted to experience and 
express the life ofthe homeless street people. They 
recreated an actual street corner of the Mission 
District area of Denver using styrofoam, wood, 
plastic sheets, wire, windows, a newspaper stand, 
and a manhole cover. The entire 40 feet by 22 feet 
wide by eight feet tall piece was painted in shades of 
black, wliite, and greys. Five students (two COA 
students plus three recruited theatre students) wore 
black and grey clothing, make-up, and sat motion- 
less on the composed set. See Figure 3 for a photo- 
graph of this display. Today one of these students is 
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attending Amherst College in Massachusetts. Be- 
sides his work in theatre and art, he has implemented 
a recycling program at the college. The other s tudent 
that participated in the performance piece is the 
same individual who is now attending the Chicago 
Institute of Art. 




Figure 2 

An air-brushed automobile painting. 




Figures 

A pliotograph of a "living" sculpture of the Denver 
Mission District for the homeless. 



In Summary 

Two years following the teaching of this 
early morning class, the author received a research 
grant from the Colorado Art Education Association 
to follow-up on the activities of the students in order 
to evaluate the value of the program. A survey 
instrument was sent out and 22 students responded 
to questions as to what they were now doing. The 
results indicated that 16 of these students (or 73%) 
were enrolled in a college or university program. Of 
these 16 students, 10 were majoring in art (or 45% 
of the total group of 22 students). 

It was concluded from these results that the 
teaching methodology that the author used in the 
span of this class allowed these high-risk individu- 
als to feel successful, and thus go on to further their 
education. The use of incentives, flexible (yet struc- 
tured) and supportive teacliing practices, based on 
a one-to-one concern for each individual's personal 
growth, helped to build confidence. Recognition of 
individual creative patterns (artistic expression) as a 
means of directing or focusing behavior helped to 
encourage and validate their lives as having pur- 
pose. The skills that were practiced and learned in 
this commercial art class allowed these individuals 
to approach their uniqueness in a more positive 
manner. 
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Mary Stokrocki is an Associate Profcssoi of Art Educa- 
tion at Cieveland State University and the Chair of the 
Department of Art Education. She received a Doctor of 
Education Degree in art education from Penn/^yivania 
State Uni versi ty , a Master of Science Degree from SUN Y- 
Coilege at New Paitz, and an Associate Degree in com- 
mercial art from Dutchess Community College in New 
York. 

Dr. Stokrocki is recognized nationally and in- 
ternationally for her miao-cthnographic research and 
interests in multicultural educaiion. She recently com- 
pleted a study of the teaching of art to Hispanic children 
from the Hispanic perspective — using the prcccss of 
interviewing and intensively observing a Fucrtc^ Rican 
elementary school art teacher. At present Dr. Stokrocki is 
engaged in a study of an elementary school art t^/jcher of 
Amish children, responding to religious fundamentalism 
and changesin the community. V/hileonsabbatical leave, 
Dr. Stokrocki documented the teaching of an Indonesian/ 
Dutch art teacher of multicultural secondary students in 
the city of Roiierdam, Holland, focusing on the intercul- 
tural ima;^ the students were using toexpre&s their roots. 
While in Holland, she taug}U a seminar on intcrcultural 
education at the Art Academy in Tilburg. 

Dr. Stokrocki has also intensively studied the 
mili<;u ot niddic/junior high school, the urban and subur- 
ban cotiicxts, and Black teachers as well as White, includ- 
ing extreme cases. 

Over a period of eight years, Dr. Stokrocki lias 
studied different art education populations through par- 
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ticipant observation research, ranging from the study of 
preschoolers to the elderly. Her research is reflected in her 
teaching of such classes as '^Art in SocialA^ocational 
Contexts" which explores the various marginal popula- 
tions with which art teachers may deal, such as those who 
suffer from substance abuse. 




Issues in Multicultural Art Education 

Mary Stokrocki 



By the year 2000, 34% of our student 
population will consist of those from minority cul- 
tures (Scliartz & Exeter, 1989). Over 1.3 million 
students in this country arebilingual (Lacayo, 1988). 
Providing a quality education for all students is in 
our National self interest. *rhose in the field of art 
education, therefore, will need to develop instruc- 
tionai approaches to acconmiodate them. In order to 
accomplish this task, several issues need to be ad- 
dressed. Some of these include students* differences 
in art values and attitudes, in inquiry and learning 
styles, in modes of living, in socialization, in modes 
of expression, in language syntax and its habitual 
use, and in listening and speaking patterns. These 
differences affect cultural survival and result in 
inadequate test and evaluation systems, as well as a 
lack of qualifled multicultural art role models. Fur- 
thermore, these differences point to a need for 
improvement in the entire learning environment, for 
a redefinition of excellence, and changes in the 
nature of research. Issues, examples, and solutions 
are derived from a review ol the literature, primarily 
the findings of Black educators. 

Differences in Art Values 
and Attituc es 

In the past, multicultural students have 
been studied by such art educators as Silverman 
(1984), who suggested that our main educational 
problemlies more with the attitudes of the dominant 
culture than it does with those of minority groups. 
While multicultural education was important in the 
1970's, "in the 1980's its ratings have dropped con- 
siderably leaving a wide gap between current educa- 
tional priorities and dcniograpliicchangcs— between 
practice and reality" (Lovano-Kcrr, 1988, p. 7). 
While publications focused on multicultural art 
forms and artists (Grigsby, 1977; Rodriguez & 
Sherman, 1983), few focused on multicultural 
issues or communication strategies. 

Recently, an entire issue of the Journal of 



Multi-cultural and Cross-cultural Research in Art 
£dll£aU2IL(Blandy, Bolin, & Congdon, 1588) was 
dedicated to multicultural values and concerns and 
different approaches to art education in addition to 
the Discipline-Based Art Education (DBAE) con- 
tent model. In this volume, authors discussed differ- 
ences in aesthetic values and criteria including 
gender, class, and racial biases (ColHm & Sandell, 
1988), and problems associated with misinterpreta- 
tions of historical artworks by indigenous peoples 
(Calvert, 1988). In addition, in a recent lecture on 
aesthetic values Wasson (1989) identified several 
aesthetic multicultural differences. These include 
concepts of beauty, meaning, truth (meaning a copy 
or original), and goodness (meaning contemplative 
or functional). She also ic':^ntified problems associ- 
ated with enculturation, technology and the tourist 
trade. 

The value of education itself and teaching 
as a profession is becoming a major issue. At a 
recent conference on education, "An Assessment of 
Multi-Cultural Education.. .Issues and Strategies for 
the 21st Century," Wilson (1989) suggested that mi- 
nority students need to be convinced of the value of 
education and teaching as a respectable profession. 
He cited a 20 year old, UCLA attitudinal survey, in 
which researchers found that seven percent of stu- 
dents from all races regarded education as a means 
of becoming a better person and of contributing to 
society. For most of this decaoe, researchers using 
the same suivey discovered that most students val- 
ued making money as the primary goal of education. 

In art education, this disregard for learning 
is even more critical. Parents of minority students 
arc skeptical of the arts as a career, because they 
want thci r children to succeed, therefore, to learn the 
basics in order to make money. Parents are in the 
same dilemma as their children and parents need 
education loo. Minority studcUvS and parents need to 
be convinced that the quality of life does not depend 
on economics alone, and that the arts are a valuable 
part of this qualitative life. Yet, it is understandable 
that those who have often lacked the basic necessi- 
ties would not be concerned with "qualitative life." 
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Difftsrcnces in Inquiry 
and Learning Styles 

American schools still engage in question- 
ing as a prime means of inquiry and learning. The 
use of questioning in education is basically a West- 
em, somewhat elitist practice, common in the homes 
of the better educated. In fact, questioning was not 
encouraged in the hemes of working-class, Euro- 
pean immigrants, since family members were fa- 
tigued at the end of a long work day and children 
were told to •'be seen, and not heard** (Bellamy, 
1890). Listening is more often valued by parents. 
Similarly, Black working-class children are taught 
to listen reverently to adults and not to talk back 
(Hale, 1982). Thus, listening becomes a major form 
of education in working-class families, and as a 
result the practice of simply listening should not be 
underestimated. The luxi^ry of the pursuit of knowl- 
edge through questioning is more an economic 
privilege than a racial one, 

Questioning in itself is an analytic and 
logical mode of thought Many Black working-class 
children, for example, have a social/relational cog- 
nitive mode that is **self-centered, tactile, affective, 
and gcstalt,** according to Cohen (In Hilliard, 1976, 
pp. 36-40). The Blackconcept of intelligence, based 
on Atrican tradition, places great emphasis on clev- 
erness and socialization (Hale, 1982). As in the 
Afirican tradition, the early education of Black 
working-i.iass children is often delegated to the 
grandmother who recites the folklore and folk les- 
sons to them. The nature of their education is more 
cooperative and imitative. 

Labov (1970) also points out that question- 
ing is not always a good way to encourage Black 
working-class children ^o open up to responsive 
learning. These childrsr. may perceive the question 
as unfair, unclear, not relevant, or the student may be 
mclined to fabricate answers that he or she feels the 
questioner wants to hear After a number of negative 
experiences. Black children may begin to perceive 
questions as a form of trickery, designed to entrap 
them and lead ttKm astray. 

Questioning can be considered an aggres- 
sive method of inquiry and teaching, typical of 
Western education, and may not be familiar to 
multicultural stu/Jents. For example, in an art class 
of multicultural students in Rotterdam, the Dutch 
students primarily asked questions, while the mul- 



ticultural studenfi worked quietly alone or watched 
others (Stockrrx:ki, 1989b). The teacher, who was 
both Dutch a id Indont^ian himself, stated that he 
wa« rcluctar i to ask questions of his students in the 
beginning so as not to threaten them. He also be- 
lieved that his multiculturr J students needed time to 
work and preferred to lisien and V observe rather 
than to question or to be questioned 

Diffei*ences in Modes of 
Living Affect Lear ning Styles 

Differences in learning styles are due to 
stable and transitional modes of living. For instance. 
Berry (1980) utilized the findii;gs of cognitive an- 
thropologists in explaining differences in intelli- 
gence. The social and historical implications of the 
findings should not be ignored, especially differ- 
ences betweea the sedentary and nomadic forms of 
learning. People who live in a relatively stable 
environment are considered sedentary learners, while 
those who migrate are considered nomadic. Berry 
found that sedentary students learned social infor- 
mation better because it was more relevant to their 
situation, out on the whole, there was virtually no 
difference in sheer learning ability or memory. In 
addition, the cognitive style of the teacher is also 
important in determining stylistic compatability 
between student and teacher (Witken, Dyk, Fater- 
son, Goodenough, & Karp, 1962) as well as how 
culture enters the teaching-learning process in order 
to impede or facilitate education (Hilliard, 1980). 

Differonces in Modes 
of Socialization 

The nature of socialization and education 
in working-class families is also quite different from 
the tendencies of the middle-class tradition. For 
example, the Black working-class fomily tends to 
place a higlier value on ''social breadth, autonomy, 
anrf exprcssivism" (Hale, 1982, p. 55). When study- 
ing the preferences of social behavior in the children 
of three groups of lower-iiKomc women. Green 
(1971) discovered that Trinidadian motlicrs ranked 
lughest. West African motliers second, and East 
Indian mothers third in social atmosphere prefer- 
ences. Wliat this cross-cultural finding implied was 
tliat Black working-class mothers preferred greater 
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social contact than other lower-income gav»p«s. In 
addition, Hale (1982) discovered that Black work- 
ing-dass families had significantly more daily visi • 
tore than did Whit^ families and that Black working- 
class children tended to visit friends after scfioo* 
with greater frequency. Hill (1972) identifioU the 
s'jxngths of the Black femily as tenacious rcl'ition- 
/ihips, solid work ethic, and strong religious orienta- 
tion. Consequently, one can reasonably assume that 
these kinds of children do learn from adults, al- 
though not always on a one-to-one relationship as 
commonly pr^ iced by middle-class American 
society, but on a more complex, multi-personal one. 

In her research on the family and child- 
hood practices of a southern Georgia community. 
Young (1970) discovered tliat "Black children don't 
play with dolls, they play witJi their mother's babies" 
(p.70). They essentially seem to develop a more 
social -oriented type of play . And it is this factor that 
may account for the indifference exhibited by cc"- 
t?> Black students towards books and other solita ry 
learning devices. If older Black students study with 
young children, the younger ones seem to benefit a 
great deal. Black students app'^r to need more 
attention and seem to perform better in Black col- 
leges, due perhaps to the rich mentor and social 
relationships established, as well as the accommo- 
dation of their affective needs (Hale-Benson, 
1986). Thus, the implicalionof these findings is that 
art educators need to develop more cooperative 
learning strategies in dealing with multicultural 
children. Fleming (1988) also argues for more soci- 
ety-orientation or social interaction as well as con- 
tent in her global multicultural art education model. 



Different Modes of Expression 

Some cultures place a higher value on the 
development of a person's unique character as a 
means of expression than do Western cultures. For 
example, the development of individual attire, dis- 
tinct actions, interactions, and emotional make-up 
in Afro- American cultures are means of measuring 
a person's original character, based on how much 
attention a person can aUract. More specifically, 
when studying the origins of the Black aestl^etic 
known as "character," Farris-Thompson (1983) 
used Yonibanart as his prime example. He discov- 
ered, for instance, that "the elaborate deUiil in a 



headdress is the focus of ideal and original character 
" (p. 11). This extension of one's character through 
appeai.incc can also be seen in various Afro-Ameri- 
can toi' otyles and ways of walking, each an individ- 
ual statement of one's character. Art teachenj, the*'^- 
forc, need to encourage the study of distinctive 
African-styled costume and art and allow role-play- 
ing and dramatic activities to accomjyany lessons 
concerning Western, Euro-American culture. 

Some multicultural children, especially 
those of the working-class, arc also labeled as hy- 
peractive, a misconception that often suggests ab- 
normal behnvior. Working-class children may be 
generally more physically active due mainly to 
child-rearing practices, allowing for more freedom. 
Hale (1982) has compared many African and Afro- 
American cultures and has discovered that both 
tended to educate their children through repetitive 
dances, chants, and games. These educational meth- 
ods arc tlioroughly expressive and active, not hyper- 
acli .c, learning mechanisms, in contrast to the more 
subdued educational practices of the Euro-Ameri- 
can tradition. Art teachers may then consider allow- 
ing for active intervals during class, such as the use 
of creative movement exercises at the beginning or 
end of a lesson, so that the working-class students 
can expend excess energy and develop their expres- 
sive preferences. 

Some working-class cultures seem to be 
more emotive and cathartic in temperament as 
opposed to middle-class tendencies to suppre^ 
emotions. For example. The Afro-American style of 
praying tends to be chanted, sung, and even danced, 
especially in the more charismatic religions, and 
this is also tnie of the White Baptist revivals and 
Chassidic celebrations. Emotional expressiveness 
is a key factor of th?:ir tmdition. Children may be 
more likely to prefer to be stimulated through oral 
performances. Art appreciation and art criticism 
exercises can-and perhaps should- therefore, be 
performed orally in the beginning (Stokrocki, 1988). 

In addition, reUar :e on symbols, is similar 
to the sacred (Miller, 1969) and the festive (Cox, 
1969) rituals and folklore of different cultures. By 
inventing and summoning gods and spirits, 
niulticultural clilldrencan engage in their daydreams 
?nd fantasies. Art teachers would do well to 
encoiuage the multicultural student's love of tlie 
fantastic as an appropriate means of motivating oral 
and visual responses. 
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Differences in Syntax Versus 
Habitual Use 

A fourth issue of contention involves tlie 
development of language, differences in syntax and 
habitual use. Some art educators feel that language 
development is very important in art education an<^ 
multicultural children should learn to spea!', "^iiigiish 
properly. English, however, is a dynamic, 
collaborative language and a form of communication 
with varying syntax and meaning. While Anglo- 
Americans, for instance, use one word synonyms, 
other cultures, such as the Afro-Americans, require 
the creation of several phrases for one word. This 
issue may center around the difference between 
scholastic grammar and its habitiral use, as in the 
Black verbal game called "The Dozens/' The game 
involves the exchange of metaphorical insults, and 
its aim is to outdo the previous person with 
extravagant and excessive claims. It requires tliat 
the participants realize that the same object can have 
different names (Hale, 1982). In art education, 
Congdon (1986. 1989) argues for the use of folk 
speech and various multicultural approaches to art 
criticism in order to reflect diverse world views and 
functions of art* 

Labov's studies (1970) of socio!inguistic 
norms point out that the comprehension problem 
lies in the stereotypes and preconceptions of most 
people, including rrsearchers. He further suggests 
that the differences between English dialects arc 
superficial and have little effect on semantics. The 
difference lies in the formal selection of a repetoire 
of possible forms, such as the formal use of the 
phm&e "they are mine," commonly contracted to 
"they're mine," then to an even shorter version with 
"they mine" (p. 48). According to Labov, in the 
beginning teachers would be better off adjusting 
their instruction to the sound system of the child, 
rather than vice versa. Furthermore, art teachers 
should learn the students' key phrases of language 
and employ them to varying degrees in order to 
communicate better. At advanced stages, however, 
teachers need to push multicultural students to use 
standard English practices. 

Differences in Listening and 
Speaking Patterns 

Tlie listening and speaking patterns of 
multicultural students are just as complex as the 



dominant American ones, only U^iiaent, Black 
English, for txpm^k., contains a complex 
m^taphori-ui aid rhytlimk s'"'"^* Htxl sequence 
Uiat is dramatic^ ^^v^u Lu^. .uonal, involving 
a body-fi>x..-. AvjmUp (Bambara, 1973). Black 
t.'^' ^.vAY.. i:ave effectively used the Black English 
i>ttiu;nis of instruction for years— intense eye contact, 
flexible posture, rhythmic body pacing, anu cadence. 
Art teachers also might consider applying more 
facial expressions, humor, and body gestuK*^ when 
relating to multicultural children. 

A Problem of Cultural Survival 

The problem, essentially, is not one of 
language deficiency nor cognition, but of cultural 
struggle. The United States Office of Education 
reportedly spent over 350 million dollars in 1966 to 
improve the language arts programs for tlie 
disadvantaged, minority student. These progmms 
were designed to assimilate students better into 
English language usage. The results, however, were 
minimal and hence bilingual education was 
introduced (Bambara, 1973), 

The African, Mexican, Indian, Navajo, and 
Puerto Rican American children were not able to 
shake their cultural loyalties. In the past, the aim of 
bilingual education was to acculturate the minority 
students, not to advocate cultural pluralism. 

While members of some cultures, such as 
the Japanese-Americans, found it easier to conform 
and accept changp and seemed to blend well with 
American society, other cultures, such as the Afro 
and Hispanic-Americans, seemed to stand apart. 
Our society's educational system seems to be 
gradually acknowledging the benefits of blending 
various cultural styles, particularly languages, similar 
to the trade languages of West Africa, As Labov 
(1970) states. It seems increasingly plausible to 
write pan-dialectal grammars in which the 
differences between the various dialects will appear 
as stages in the evolutionof the language as a whole" 

The Need for Multiple Changes 

1) Inadequate Tests and Evaluation Systems 

Evaluation denotes a judgment about 
learning ability or achievement. University 
admission tests, such as those designed by 
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Educational Testing Services, arc screening out 
good minority candidates based on narrow 
questioning strategics, mostly depending on recall 
skills. These tests need to be redesigned to include 
multiple types of intelligences and sLiis. Students 
of different cultures may prefer informal and in- 
process means of evaluation (Stokocki, 1988). In- 
process appraisal is the everyday guidance and 
modificationoftheirartskills and concepts (Sevigny, 
1978). Even occasional cooperative grading with a 
teacher is recommended with these students 
(Grigsby, 1954). 

2) LackofQuaUfkdMulUcuUural RoleModeb 

Education needs to aggressively recruit 
qualified minority students as role models or the 
above trend will persist. Wilson (1989) stated that 
even though Ohio State University had the largest 
number of Black graduates in the nation and Niiami 
University had doubled its Black faculty i n one year, 
this is not enough. 

No statistics are available on Hispanic 
teachers in education. In art education the problem 
is worse. Minority students need to be pushed in art 
education (StokiXKki, 1989). The woni "push" means 
to actively encourage, pursue, force one's attention, 
or activel y assist. Young students who are interested 
in teaching art olten lack parental support and school 
guidance, and they often abandon their art pursuits. 
In addition, some outstanding minority student 
teachers in art are unable to obtain employment for 
several reasons: a lackof ciiviromnental fit; the need 
to earn a living and support one's family; parental 
inability to speak English and take messages; 
shyness; lack of trust; or fear of failure. Because 
many personnel directors do not understand the 
plightofminoritystudcnts,studenttcachingadvisors 
and professors will need to actively help minority 
students gain employment. 

3) Improvement of the learning Environment 

Muticultural educational improvements 
should also focus on the overall setting of the 
teaching-learning process, not just on the students. 
Ogbu (1974), an African researcher, conducted a 
yearlongethnographicinvestigalionofBurghcrside, 
an Afi'o and Hispanic-American community in 
Stockton, California. He attempted to discover how 
people conceptual ized their educational system as a 



cultural institution and how they bcheved their 
childrcnshouid be educated. Working-class parents, 
for the most part, favored more vocational subjects, 
as opposed to the middle/upper-class taxpayers 
whose tendencies were to favor a more academic, 
scholarly approach. Ogbu discovered that at the 
core of the groups' lack of conmiunication skills was 
"cultural lag"-thc fact that problems were being 
solved, but misunderstandings and lack of trust took 
longer to heal. This landmark study represented one 
of the first attempts at understanding an entire 
situation when explaining failure within a 
multicultural setting. 

4) A Redeflnition of Excellence 

Too often we treasure the few that excel, 
and success is person-centered (Smith, 1986). Our 
concept of excellence will need to incorporate the 
idea of team excellence in art. The nation that 
competes best in world design markets is the one 
that performs best together. We seem to lag behind 
other nations in this regard. The team effort includes 
students, faculty, and industry working together to 
deO ne and improve art programs. Inaddition, parents 
must participate in art programs and art education 
must expand into the community. 

5) Changes in the Nature of Our Research 

Finally, if we are to understand 
multicultural students better, the nature of our 
research must change. One fonn of ixisearch is not 
necessarily better than another. Ideally, 
psychological and anthropological research should 
be combi ned; however, ethical and practical concerns 
have begun to demand a new approach. An 
interactive style of reseaich is needed where 
participants can become active collaborators. In 
order to eliminate bias, opposing viewpoints and 
issues can be included. We need the perceptions of 
art teachers working with these multicultural 
populations in order to discover how these teachers 
relate to and fulfil tne needs of their students. Rist 
(1981) warns against "hit and run" research and 
suggests that more dialogue, particij^nt reviews of 
data compiled, and exchange of favors is in oixler. In 
the future, art education researchers will liave to 
make more personal commitments to the participants 
they are studying by presenting their findings and 
providing in-service courses on the subject, 
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essentially establishing a bond of trust. 
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From the articles in this monograph, Using 
the Arts As An Educational Model for High-Risk 
Individuals^ some distinct themes or major ideas 
emerge as these artists and arts educators, praction- 
ers and teachers discuss their years of involvement 
with such issues as gifted and talented^ yet high-risk 
students. In summing up let me examine these 
themes, which arise as persistent assertions or con- 
Srming propositions from the authors in this publi- 
cation: (1) different ways of learning; (2) methods 
of educating through the arts; and (3) the value of 
diversity and unique differences. 

One continual theme that flows through 
the articles in this monograph is that human beings 
have differing ways of learning. Particularly, we 
can identify two major categories of learning styles- 
-linear or spatial; tlirough words or through feel- 
ings; cognitive learning styles or emotive/affective 
learning styles. This assertion is posited initially by 
Elliot Eisner in his keynote address. He sees learn- 
ing through the arts as a form of learning that 
"cannot be stated in words." This he contrasts with 
school knowledge that is limited to ideas tl-iat must 
be expressed through words or numbers. Next, we 
Bnd this proposition of differing modes or styles of 
learning carried out in the research and documenta- 
tion of Sharon La Pierre. La Pierre's extensive work 
in examining the spatial reasoning process provides 
visual evidence that individuals possess thinking 
patterns tliat are influenced by their artistic expres- 
siveness. She slates: "The awareness of the spatial 
thinking process a>.n contribute to the educational 
field a better understanding of the unseen imagery 
that exists in the mind as a reasoning tool." 

ITiis motif is echoed in the interview with 
Maynard Tischler. He emphasizes that the popular 
characterization of the learning process is one of a 
linear, piece-by-unrelated-picce, of learning; the 
usual methods for teaching in our schools. This is 
antithetical to the artistic or creative process. For 
Tischlerv learning is manifested by describing crea- 
tivity in the form of "revelations." He notes tlial 
intelligence testing and achievement testing can 
only approximate an individual's mental abilities. 



He is convinced that creativity needs to be nurtured 
and that it is equally important to develop creativity 
as it is to develop competence. 

Another major theme is the crucial nature 
of educating the artistically gifted person. Of course, 
every contributor in the monograph discusses the 
applications and implications of using the arts for 
education and teaching. Edward Porter is particu- 
lariy eloquent in detailing t*^fj importance of the 
characteristics of teachers for gifted and talented, 
artistic students and the impact of the curriculum on 
these students. Wliilc Maynard Tischler adroitly 
points out the difJlcultics of trying to describe for 
teachers the importance of "revelations" in an aca- 
demic setting organized upon cumulative learning 
methods. Elliot Eisner, too, expresses this idea by 
noting that what the arts teach can be diametrically 
opposed to the type of schooling that rewards ration- 
ality and the formulation of specific goals in ad- 
vance. 

We are indebted to L. Lynn Flieger Coun- 
tryman for the richly detailed account of her two- 
year teaching experience in a Commercial Arts 
Program. We learn from the descriptions, the rec- 
ords , the documentation and reports about the school 
careers of a group of high-risk, artistically talented 
students. Countryman taught and nurtured these 
students m a special program. Their success is 
documented by the outcomes in artistic productions 
and in the further academic progress in higlier edu- 
cation of the students involved. Educators can draw 
a powerful example from Countryman's report of 
this unique venture with high-risk students. Using 
teaching methods that were individualized, non- 
standard to mostothereducational knowledge, filled 
with patience and consideration, Countryman was 
successful in teaching high-risk, gifted and talented 
students who had spent much of their school expe- 
rience underachieving. 

By describing a model of instruction for 
spatial-preferenced thinkers, Sharon Pierre is 
also providing teachers with ihe means for working 
with students that are currently labeled high-risk. If 
teachers are aware of this spatial thinking style and 
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can recognize that all students do not learn in the 
same linear cognitive ways that we usually train 
education students to expect, they can develop and 
practice a variety of teaching strategies in their 
classrooms. 

This discussion of teaching the high-risk 
gifted and talented student, leads us to the final 
theme, which seems to me, is also the essential 
message embedded in each contribution in this 
publication. It is the proposition that educators rec- 
ognize and value the diversity, the differences, the 
uniqueness and individuality of the human condi- 
tion. And so, we have placed the well-conceived and 
well-documented article by Mary Stokrocki, "Is- 
sues in Multicultural Art Education'^ as the final 
piece. Stokrocki urges us to admit that we are living 
in a multicultural society and a global community 
where our tmditional values and attitudes of what 
constitutes artistic and academic excellence must be 
redefined. Her extensive and well organized review 
of the literatureon multicultural art education brings 
out the need to redefine whom we formerly labeled 
"disadvantaged," at-risk, hard-to-tcach or learning 
disabled. AikI at the other end of the continuum, 
Stokrocki suggests tliat we re-assess what we have 
labeled as excellence in artistic performance and 
creativity to encompass crosscultural perspectives 
and expressions of artistic achievement. 

As I have stated in many of my own writ- 
ings, multicultural education, whether in the arts or 
in all aspects of teaching, is essential for a pi uialistic 
society. Human nature cries out for personal dignity 
and recognition. This is vital for learning. Through 
using the arts as a model for teaching high-risk 
individuals we can pnDvidc honor and dignity for 
each student in the classroom by allowing unique 
avenues of expression to emerge. It is the contribu- 
tion that teachers can and must give to those they 
leach. 



Edith W. King 
June 1990 
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